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materials that compose the common four-and- 
twenty hour clock, and upon the same princi-! 
ples. He had, much earlier in life, exhibited | 
proofs of his mechanical genius, by making, 
when only seven or eight years old, a complete 
water-mill in miniature. 

With many valuable traits of character, the! 
elder Rittenhouse had no claims to what is 
termed genius. Hence he did not properly 
| appreciate the early specimens of talent which 
ee in his son David. He was for some 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


DAVID RITTENHOUSE, time opposed to the young man’s earnest de- 

Copied from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, with some | sire to renounce agricultural employments, for 
slight alterations, adapting it to“ The Friend.” | the purpose of devoting himself altogether to 
The subject of the present sketch was by | philosophical pursuits, in connection with some 
birth an American, and, like his cotempora-| such mechanical profession as might best com- 
ry and countryman Benjamin Franklin, whose | port with useful objects of natural philosophy, 
philosophical pursuits were somewhat akin to| and be most likely, at the same time, to afford 
his own, he deserves the attention of our|him the means of a comfortable subsistence. 
youthful readers, from the circumstance of his| At length, however, the father yielded his own 
having risen by application, and the strength | inclinations, in order to gratify what was ma- 
of his genius, from an obscure station in so-|nifestly the irresistible impulse of his son's 
ciety, to take an honourable place among the| genius. He supplied him with money to pur- 
most distinguished men of his day. chase, in Philadelphia, such tools as were 
David Rittenhouse, whose name has been| more immediately necessary for commencing 
celebrated in the annals of astronomical | the clock-making business, which the son then 
science, was born near Germantown, Penn-|adopted as his profession. About the same | 
sylvania, on the 9th of April, 1732. His fa-| time, young Ritteniiouse erected, on the side) 
mily, which was of Dutch extraction, were|of a public road, and on his father’s land, in| 
the first who engaged in the manufacture of|the township of Norriton, a small but commo- 
paper in this country. ‘The father of David|dious workshop; and after lLaving made many 
Rittenhouse abandoned the occupation of a|implements of the trade with his owa hands, | 
paper-iaker, when about twenty-nine years/|to supply the deficiency in his purchased stock, | 
of age, and commenced the business of a far-| he set out in good earnest, as a clock and ma- 
mer, on a piece of land which he had pur-|thematical instrument maker. From the age’ 
chased in the township of Norriton, about|of eighteen or nineteen to twenty-five, D.| 
twenty miles from the city of Philadelphia. {t| Rittenhouse applied himself unremittingly, 
seems that he very early designed his son for| both to his trade and his studies. Employed 
this useful and respectable employment. Ac-| throughout the day, in his attention to the for-| 
cordingly, as soon as the boy arrived at a suf-|mer, he devoted much of his nights to the 
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serving my country in that way, I am spend- 
ing my time in the old trifling manner, and 
am so taken with optics, that I do not know 
whether, if the enemy should invade this part 
of the country, as Archimedes was slain while 
making geometrical figures on the sand, so I 
should die making a telescope.” 

It was during the residence of Rittenhouse 
with his father at Norriton, that he made him- 
self master of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia, 
which he read in the English translation of 
Motte. It was here, likewise, that he became 
acquainted with the science of fluxions, of 
which sublime invention he believed himself 
for a while to be the author; nor did he know 
for some years afterwards, that a contest had 
been carried on between Sir Isaac Newton 
and Leibnitz, for the honour of that great and 
useful discovery. D. Rittenhouse’s early zeal 
in his practical researches into astronomy, 
prompted him to desire the greatest possible 
accuracy in the construction of time-pieces, 
adapted to astronomical purposes; and unit- 
ing, as he did, operative skill with a thorough 
knowledge of the principles upon which their 
construction depends, he was enabled, by his 
own mechanical ingenuity, to gain a near ap- 
proach to the perfection to which the pendu- 
lum-chronometer tay be brought. 

The great accuracy and exquisite workman- 
ship displayed in every thing belonging to the 
profession which Rittenhouse pursued, that 
came through his hands, soon became exten- 
sively known in that portion of the United 
States where he lived. This knowledge of his 
mechanical abilities, assisted by the reputation 
which he had already acquired as a mathema- 
tician and astronomer, in a short time procur- 
ed him the friendship and patronage of some 
eminent scientific men. In mechanics he was 
He never received the 


ficient age to assist in conducting the affairs of | latter. 


the farm, he was occupied as a husbandman. 
This kind of occupation appears to have com- 
menced at an early period of his life. About 
the fourteenth year of his age, he was em- 
ployed in ploughing his father's fields. His 
brother Benjamin relates, that while David 
was thus engaged at the plough, he (the in- 
formant,) then a young boy, was frequently 
sent to call him to his meals ; at which times 
he repeatedly observed, that not only the fences 
at the head of many of the furrows, but even 
his plough and its handles, were covered over 
with chalked numerical figures. Astronomy 
was a favourite pursuit. He also applied him- 
self industriously to the study of optics, the 
mechanical powers, &c., without the advan- 
tage of the least instruction. About the se- 
venteenth year of his age, he made a wooden 
clock, of very ingenious workmanship ; and 
soon after, he constructed one of the same 


Indeed he deprived himself of the ne-| entirely self-taught. 
cessary hours of rest; for it was his almost least instruction from any person, in any me- 
invariable practice to sit up at his books until, chanic art whatever. If he were to be con- 
midnight, sometimes much later. ‘sidered merely as an excellent artist, in an 
When the father established his residence at, occupation intimately connected with the sci- 
Norriton, and during the minority of the son,| ence of mechanics, untutored as he was in any 
there were no schools in the vicinity at which| art or science, he would deservedly be deemed 
any thing more was taught than reading andj an extraordinary man. 
writing in the English language, and the sim-| In the year 1767, among other things, he 
plest rules of arithmetic. Young Rittenhouse’s| contrived and made a very ingenious thermo- 
school education was therefore necessarily| meter, constructed on the principle of the ex- 
bounded by very narrow limits. He was in| pansion and contraction of metals by heat and 
truth taught nothing beyond those very cir-| cold respectively. ‘ 
cumscribed studies which have been named, About this time he also made a very inge- 
prior to his nineteenth year. The zeal with| nious orrery. Though no description in words 
which he pursued his studies, will be seen from|can give an adequate idea, yet we subjoin a 
the following extract of a letter, written in| part of the philosopher’s own account of it. 
September, 1756, being then little more than)“ This machine is intended to have three faces, 
twenty-four years of age. “I have not health| standing perpendicular to the horizon ; that in 
for a soldier,” (the country was then engaged | the front to be four feet square, made of sheet 
in war,) “and as 1 have no expectation of| brass, curiously polished, silvered, and painted, 
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For “The Friend.” 
THE PHENOMENA OF VISION. 


(Continued from page 290.) 


in proper places, and otherwise properly or-| been seen but twice before, by any inhabitant 
namented. From the centre arises an axis,| of our earth, which would never be seen again 
to support a gilded brass ball, intended to} by any person then living, and on which de- : 
represent the sun. Round this ball move) pended very important astronomical conse-| The form of the human eye is nearly sphe- 
others, made of brass or ivory, to represent| quences. The night before the long expected rical, the slight aberration from that shape, 
the planets. ‘They are to move in elliptical) day was probably passed in a degree of soli-| arising from the projection of its most ante- 
orbits, having the central ball in one fucus;|citude which precluded sleep. How great) rior and transparent part, called the “ cornea.” 
and their motions to be sometimes swifter, and| must have been their joy when they beheld the} This globe, or eye-ball, as it is commonly 
sometimes slower, as nearly according to the| morning sun, and the ‘ whole horizon without} termed, is formed by three concentric coats, 
true law of an equable description of areas as} a cloud !’ for such is the description of the day investing each other, named the sclerotic, and 
possible, without too great a complication of| given by D. Rittenhouse, in his report to Dr.| choroid coats, and the retina. Enclosed with- 
wheel-work. ‘The orbit of each planet is like-| Smith. In pensive silence and trembling anx-| ijn these, are four refracting bodies: the cor- 
wise to be properly inclined to those of the|iety, they waited for the predicted inoment of| nea, and three which are denominated hu- 
others ; and their aphelia and nodes justly| observation ; it came—and brought with it all| mours, viz. the “ aqueous,” * vitreous,’ and 
placed ; and their velocities so accurately ad-|that had been wished for, and expected, by|«« crystaline” humours. In the interior of 
justed, as not to differ sensibly from the tables| those who saw it. In our philosopher, in the} the eye, just anterior to the crystaline lens, 
of astronomy in some thousands of years. instant of one of the contacts of the planet} js the * iris,” having an aperture in its cen- 
“ For the greater beauty of the instrument,| with the sun, there was an emotion of de-| tre—the pupil. ‘These different parts demand 
the balls representing the planets, are to be| light so exquisite and powerful, as to induce} more particular notice. ‘The sclerotic, which 
of considerable bigness, but so contrived that| fainting ; such was the extent of that pleasure is the outermost coat of the eye, and gives 
they may be taken off at pleasure, and others,| which attends the discovery or first perception shape to the organ, is a thick, dense, and 
much smaller, and fitter for some purposes,| of truth.” strong membrane, extending round about five 
put in their places. The observations of D. Rittenhouse, were) sixths of the ball, and may be considered as 
“ When the machine is put in motion, by| received with great favour by the whole philo-| representing the tube of a telescope. Its ex- 
the turning of a winch, there are three indexes} sophical world. Ludlam, one of the vice-pre-| ternal surface affords a place for the insertion 
which point out the hour of the day, the day|sidents of the Philosophical Society in London,| of the muscles, which are intended to move 
of the month, and the year answering to that}and an eminent astronomer, thus writes :—| the eye, and as it is tough and resisting, it is 
situation of the heavenly bodies which is there} ‘* No astronomers could better deserve all pos-| manifestly and admirably adapted for the pro- 
represented : and so continually, for a period] sible encouragement ; whether we consider tection of the internal parts of the organ. 
of five thousand years, either forwards or| their care and diligence in making their obser-| Immediately within the sclerotic coat, com- 
backwards.” vations, their fidelity in relating what was done,| pletely lining it, and consequently having the 
Another most important service which he) or the clearness and accuracy of their reason-|same shape, is the choroid, which is a soft, 
rendered for the world was, the observation] ing on this curious and difficult subject. ‘T'he| thin membrane, composed principally of the 
of the transit of Venus over the sun’s disc,| more I read the transactions of your society,|nerves and blood-vessels, intended for the 
which took place on the 3d of June, 1769.) (the American Philosophical,) the more I ho-| nourishment and support of the eye. This 
There had been but one of these transits of| nour and esteem the members of it. There is|coat is impregnated, and overspread on its 
Venus over the sun, during the course of not another society in the world that can boast internal surface, with a dark coloured pig- 
about one hundred and thirty years preceding} of a member such as D. Rittenhouse ; theorist) ment or paint, resembling indigo. 'lhis sub- 
that of 1769; and for upwards of seven cen-}enough to encounter the problems of deter-| stance, the colour of which is indestructible 
turies, antecedently to the commencement of | mining, from a few observations, the orbit of| and uninfluenced by light, answers the same 
that period, the same planet had passed over|a comet, and also mechanic enough to make, purpose as the black paint, with which the 
the sun’s disc, no more than thirteen times.| with his own hands, an equal-altitude ne side of the tube of a telescope is 















The next transit of Venus, will take place on| ment, a transit-telescope, and a time-piece,”’ | covered, in order to absorb the rays of light 
the 8th of December, 1874. Rittenhouse now pursued an honourable and} which strike against the sides ; and which, if 

The great use of the observation of the) distinguished career as an astronomer. As a} reflected, would produce confusion of vision. 
transit of Venus, is to determine the sun's] testimony of the high sense which the legisla-| In some cases, as in the “* albiro,”’ this paint 
parallax, or apparent change of its place.|ture of Pennsylvania entertained of his ma-|on the choroid, is light coloured, and the 
Only two of these phenomena have been ob-|thematical genius and mechanical abilities,) consequence is the peculiar appearance of the 
served since the creation of the world, and|it presented him the sum of three hundred| eye, from which the name albino is derived ; 
the first had been seen by only two persons—| pounds. In 1791, on the death of Dr Frank-| and an incapacity for seeing distinctly, when 
Jeremiah Horrox, and William Crabtree, two} lin, he was elected president of the American| the light is clear and vivid. ‘These two coats, 
Englishmen. As the time approached when} Philosophical Society, and in 1795, he was} the sclerotic aad choroid, are perforated in the 
this extraordinary phenomenon was to mani-|elected a member of the Reyal Society of] posterior part of the globe, by the optic nerve, 
fest itself, the public expectation and anxiety| London. But he did not live long to enjoy; which, immediately upon passing through 
were greatly excited. The American Philoso-| his distinguished honours. He died in June, them, expands into a thin, soft, delicately 
phical Society appointed thirteen gentlemen, | 1796, soon after his entrance upon his sixty-| reticulated membrane, called the * retina.’ 
to be distributed into three committees, for the fifth year. He was a very modest and unas-| ‘This third and last coat of the eye, does not 
purpose of making observations. Dr. Ewing! suming man, and in this strikingly resembled} lie in immediate contact with the dark pig- 
had the principal direction of the observatory Sir Isaac Newton, for whose character and|ment or paint, of which I have just spoken ; 
in the city of Philadelphia ; Owen Biddle had| works he had the highest veneration. His} but is separated from it by a highly delicate 
the charge of superintending the observations) usefulness, though great, was considerably cir-| membrane recently discovered, and now sup- 
at Cape Henlopen, and D. Rittenhouse those cumscribed by his want of an early educa-| posed to perform a most important function 
at Norriton, near his own residence, on anjtion. In consequence of this, he felt an un-|in the phenomenon of vision. Upon this 
elevated piece of ground, commanding a good | becoming diffidence in his own powers, and| membrane, the nerve is spread out, being 
range of horizontal view. It was completely failed to commit his discoveries and thoughts] perfectly transparent during life, and having 
furnished with the necessary instruments,| to writing, which, in a published form, would| its surfaces mathematically even and smooth. 
owing very much to the liberality of some doubtless have eminently increased his useful-| The parts of the eye which are employed 
scientific gentlemen in England. jness, and the honour of the country which| for the refraction of light, are either transpa- 

“ We are naturally led,’’ says Dr. Rush, in| gave him birth. rent bodies, or fluids, contained in capsules, 
his eulogium, “to take a view of our philoso-| which give them shape. I have said, that the 
pher, with his associates, in their preparations| coats of the eye extend round but about five 
to observe a phenomenon, which had never) sixths of the globe. The deficiency is in 
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the front part, and the aperture is filled up| 
by the cornea ; which is a transparent convex | 
membrane, composed of several thin lamina, 
laid one upon another, and so tough as to re- 
semble horn, from whence it takes its name. 
So closely is it united with tke sclerotic or 
outer coat of the eye, that for a long time it 
was considered to be the same with it, and 
made transparent, in order that it should ad- 
mit the entrance of light. But modern ana- 
tomists have discovered that it is a substance, 
altogether different, and united to the scle- 
rotic, as a watch crystal (which it exactly 
resembles in shape,) is fitted to the rim of the 
case. It is the segment of a sphere of much 
less diameter, than the globe of the eye, and 
consequently is more convex, and projects 
slightly beyond it. As it is situated immedi- 
ately in front, it is absolutely necessary that 
it should be perfectly transparent, soas readily 
to transmit the rays of light. The lamina, or 
thin plates, of which it is composed, are there- 
fore kept moist and pellucid, by a clear fluid 
secreted between them, the abundance of 
which in health gives, in part, to the eye its 
brilliancy, and its deficiency in illness and 
death, causes it to look dim, and somewhat 
opaque. The aperture left by the coats of 
the eye, being filled by the cornea, we have 


ee 


from the circumference to the centre, and ‘The pupil consequently contracts, or dilates in 
which are all kept moist and bright, by a pe-| obedience to the impressions which are made 
culiar secretion with which they are constant-| on the seat of vision ; so that the quantity of 
ly bathed. | light admitted through it into the chamber of 
In the gradually increasing density of these | the eye, is just that, requisite to make a dis- 
scales or lamina we see one of those beautiful tinct image upon the retina, whilst by its ex- 
contrivances (if that word may be used when|quisite machinery, the pupil under all its 
speaking of ihe works of the Deity) by which) dimensions, retains its exact circular shape. 
he adapts his own workmanship to meet the) | have said, that the choroid coat terminates 
requisitions of the laws which he has esta-| where the iris is set in the ciliary ligament, 
blished. Had all parts of the lens been of} or rim. But from the anterior margin of that 
equal consistence, the rays of light in passing, coat, there is a prolongation of its inner 
through it would have experienced the “ aber | membrane, which is beautifully folded upon 
ration of refrangibility,” (explained in the for-| the internal surface of the iris in plaits, from 
mer number) and the beauty of vision been! sixty to eighty in number, making that sur- 
marred ; but by this simple means in conjunc-| face resemble the disk of a radiated flower. 
tion with others, to be hereafter noticed, that| The use of these beautiful appendages, which 
evil is avoided. ‘The space between the outer, are called the ciliary processes, is not yet 
surface of the crystaline lens and the internal! determined. They are covered with the same 
concave surface of the cornea, is filled with pigment as the choroid coat, which, showing 
the aqueous humour, which is perfectly trans-| through the iris, gives, as I have before ob- 
parent, and almost as fluid as water; and served, the variety of hues to the human 
which, when lost by accident, or evacuated by| eye. 
a surgical operation, is rapidly regenerated.| These then, are the several parts concern- 
The space which it occupies is divided into|ed in the formation of the eye. When we 
two apartments, denominated the anterior and, come to examine the manner in which each 
posterior chambers of the eye. ‘This division | performs its office in the “ phenomena of vi- 
is effected by the iris. The iris is the part of|sion,” we shall find the whole organ con- 
the eye seen through the cornea ; and accord- structed, upon what are denominated, strict 


now a hollow sphere, about an inch in dia-jing to the particular colours reflected from) optical principles ; and perfect for the forma- 
meter from front to bick, and seven eighths| which, the eye is said to be blue, black, gray,| tion of an image by the refraction of light. 
of that distance in any other direction. The | hazel, &c. In its centre is an opening call-| Each part producing its proper effect upon 
inner surface of this hollow ball, as far as to|ed the pupil, which in man is always circular, | the pencil of light, transmitting it for the 
where the cornea is inserted, is, as we have|and through which alone the rays of light can/ action of another, that to a third, and so on- 
seen, lined with the transparent nervous mat-| reach the lens within the eye. In this particu-| ward: and each progressive movement de- 


ter called the retina, spread equally over a 
thin pellucid membrane, which reposes upon 
the painted choroid; and all are enclosed 
within the thick strong sclerotic. ‘The poste- 
rior five sixths of the cavity within is filled| 
with a perfectly clear fluid, closely resembling | 
melted glass, and hence called the vitreous| 
humour. ‘This substance is enclosed in a 


lar, its use resembles the diaphragm of a spy- 


glass which is placed immediately before the 


lens in order to prevent the rays of light from 
falling too near its edges, which would pro- 
duce an “ aberration of sphericity,” and there- 
by effect an obscure image. The iris performs 
this important duty in the eye, by diminishing 
the surface cf the crystaline lens, on which the 


delicate, thin, transparent sac, named the|rays of light impinge ; so that by passing 
hyaloid membrane, which sends out from its| through the lens only near the centre, they may| aa 


inner surface, prolongations of its own sub- 
stance, furming throughout the whole mass, a 
vast number of cells, which support the humour 
and prevent it from being really shook or 
disturbed. 


meet at the same focus on the retina. To effect 
this, the iris is situated in the eye precisely at 
the place where it can best fulfil the office, 


land the cornea. 





in its membrane, lies immediately contigu- 


ous to the retina, it is of course convex be-| 


hind, but the membrane or case containing it, 
when it arrives in front, separates, and re- 


is of the greatest importance in the functions of 
sight. ‘This is the crystaline lens, a sub- 
stance of crystaline appearance and lenticu- 
lar shape—whence its name. This lens mea- 
sures about an inch and a third in circumfer- 
ence, and is about two and a half lines thick 
in the centre. It is enclosed in a complete 
sac of its own, and its posterior surface is 
much more convex than the anterior, so that 
while occupying its proper place, between 
the lamina of the hyaloid membrane, it causes 
a depression in the vitreous humour ; and 


Here, (which is also the 
point where the choroid coat and retina term}- 
|nate,) there is a projection which may be com- 


the cilia ry ligament. 


entire freedom in the aqueous humour which 
fills the space on both sides of it. 


centric. 


pared to a slightly elevated rim, in which the} 
ceives between the two lamina a body which | iris is fitted ; the surface of adhesion is called| 
The iris itself is a cir- 
cular membrane, standing without attachment! Two persons certainly killed, and several wounded. 
except at the external edge, and moving with; Dr. Janeway'’s house, among others, much injured. 


Recent 
anatomical investigations have decided this 
membrane to be muscular and composed of 
two sets of fibres ; the outermost, radiating} has the following additional particulars :— 
or extending from the circumference towards | 
the centre ; and the inner, circular, and con-| 
It is these minute muscular fibres 


|pendent upon the minute and perfect adjust- 
ment of this delicate and complicated appara- 
tus. The discovery of the principles which 
regulate these operations, and the imitation 
of the ineans by which the effects are pro- 
duced have long been considered amiong the 
most useful of the achievements of science, 


| . 
and the triumphs of art. 
(To be continued.) 


DREADFUL TORNADO. 


| About five o’clock, on the aflernoon of 19th inst., 
a tornado passed over the town of Piscataway, about 
two miles from New Brunswick, which destroyed 


and yet admit the greatest possible quantity of every house but two. The current of wind proceeded 
As the vitreous humour enclosed | light ; viz. at the junction of the sclerotic coat 


towards the city of New Brunswick, and made dread- 
| ful havoc in that place, destroying nearly fifty houses 
|in Liberty, Richmond, and Schureman streets. The 
| most melancholy part of the accident, is the death of 
| several persons. 


Extract of a letter from New Brunswick. 


| We were visited last evening by a whirlwind and 
| water spout, which has done considerable damage. 


| The storm extended te Middiebush, three miles from 
| here, where much damage was done, and also to Pis- 
| cataway—one hulf the village is destroyed.” 

ian 


The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 20th, 


The storm, (a perfect whirlwind) commenced at 
Middlebush, about four miles from New Brunswick, 
where it did much damage—thence to Piscataway, a 
| neat little village, situated on the Raritan, distance 


which give the iris the power of dilating the) about three and a half miles from New Brunswick, 


thereby makes the anterior surface of that} pupil, when there is little light ; and contract-| consisting of about twenty dwellings, all of which 
refracting body, concave. The crystaline|ing it when there ismuch. ‘The nerves which | were ss with = ee po na 
lens is composed of numerous concentric| preside over the action of these muscles, ap-| er eeree eee ore ion oy eae en traction bofnes 


. 7 ‘ . ; : man, and Burnet streets, carrying destruction before 
elliptical lamina, laid upon one another, like the| pear to be derived from the retina, and are} i: We have not been able S adinataie the names of 


scales of an onion, which increase in density | therefore sensible only to the stimulus of light. | the occupants or the sufferers. 
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As near as we can ascertain, fifty dwelling houses ed him from his sufferings—the father is not danger- 
are destroyed, and a vast number mach injured.| ously hurt. A young lad, about eight years of age, 
Three persons were killed, and from one hundred to| son of Captain Baird, was also killed near the spot, 
one hundred and fifty wounded. The names of the|a rafter from the blacksmith’s shop having struck 
killed are, the widow Van Arsdale, Henry Boorem,| him immediately above the eyes, and almost severed 
Esq,, an officer of the navy, and a son of Judge Boo-|his head. The tornado now swept with increased 
rem, and a youth named Bayard, a son of Dr. vend. force across George street, down Liberty, Schureman, 

We have heard of many narrow escapes, but have and New street, crossing Neilson to Burnet street, a 
not time to detail them. A wagon and pair of horses | quarter of a mile in distance, down to the river, un- 
were proceeding up one of the streets, when the storm |roofing or tearing off the tops of the houses, and 
approached—it was so violent that the horses refused sweeping the lower doors and windows from their 
to proceed. The gentleman, seeing the danger, sprung | fastenings. Schureman and Liberty street, from top 
from the wagon, and as soon as he reached the ground, |to bottom, may be said to be a complete mass of ruins, 
the wagon was torn loose from the horses and broken |as is likewise part of Burnet street. The methodist 
to atums. | church, a brick edifice, is damaged beyond repair, 


A letter which we have seen, says, “ From Griggs’ 
downwards, a considerable distance, there is scarcely 
a house left standing. Many of the houses also in 
Liberty and Richmond streets, are either prostrated or 
unrodfed.” 

The methodist church was greatly injured, and the 
roof of the bank blown off. 

At the top of the hill, the large houses built by Dr. 
Janeway, in the occupancy of the Kirkpatrick family, 
were unroofed. 

Captain Fisher, of the Napoleon, saw the storm ap- 
proaching as he was going up the Raritan, and so por- 
tentous did it appear, that he brought the boat to 
under the lee of the bank. 


DESTRUCTIVE TORNADO, 


The city of New Brunswick, (N.J.) was the scene, 
on the afternoon of 19th instant, of a most desolat- 
ing tornado, which swept over its western section, 
causing much destruction of property, and, we re- 
gret to add, depriving several individuals of life. On 
the receipt of the intelligence here, says the New 
York Gazette, we immediately proceeded to that 
place, for the purpose of ascertaining the particulars 
of this melancholy disaster, and now present our 
readers with the result of our enquiries and observa- 
tions :— 

As far as we are able to learn, the whirlwind or 


tornado, first made its appearance with a falling of 
ice, in the township of Amwell, near a place called 
Ringgold’s, and taking an erratic zig-zag course, spent 
its fury over Staten Island, in the neighbourhood of 
Rossville, and on the bay, by another fall of large 


irregular shaped pieces of ice. Its first approach to 
New Brunswick, was from the northwest, passing 
over Middlebush, about three miles from that place, 
where the dwelling and barn of John French were 
laid prostrate with the earth. It thence passed over 
the farm of David Dunn, about two miles and a half 


| having been unroofed, and the eastern and southern 
walls blown down; and the rear wall of the catholic 
| church, also of brick, is drove into the body of the 
building.” 

The course of the tornado is accurately described 
above, and we now proceed to give a more particular 
account of the injury sustained by the principal suf- 
ferers, together with their estimated losses, and also 
| the names of all whose property was more or less af- 
fected. 

The large dwelling of Dr. Janeway, at the junc- 
tion of George street and the ‘Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick turnpike, was completely unrvofed ; all the out- 
buildings razed to the ground, and the beautiful trees 
surrounding the house, twisted off or torn up by the 
rvots. His loss will not fall much short of $3000. 

The dwelling of Littleton Kirkpatrick, was also un- 
roofed, and all the out-houses demolished. Estimated 
loss $1000. His mother’s house was partly unroofed, 
and other damage. 

The large pottery establishment, occupied by Mr. 
Newell, and belonging to the estate of E. G. Mackay, 
at the corner of George and Liberty streets, was en- 
tirely destroyed ; loss $2500. 

The dwelling of James Bishop, corner of Schure- 
man and Burnet streets, was unroofed, and several 
storehouses, containing a large quantity of corn, were 
totally destroyed. Probable loss between $3000 and 

| $4000. 
The buildings of Richard Voorhees, coachmaker, 
in Schureman street, were entirely demolished, with 
nearly the whole of their contents, consisting of finish- 


Under the ruins of this building were found, the life- 


it and unfinished work, tools, &c. Loss about $4000. 


less remains of widow Catharine Van Arsdale. Staats 


Van Dusen was also found under the same ruins, very 
much bruised; his life was providentially saved by a 
carriage wheel falling across his body, and thus shiel- 
tering it from the pressure of the ruins. 

Three dwelling houses also, in Schureman street, 


Schureman street—Miss Rachel Randolph, Walter 
M‘Henry, J. W. Stout, Widow Stotoff, Mr. Rolph, Mr. 
Eldridge, Widow Mary Dunham, A. Agnew, Widow 
Van Doren, Asa Applegate, E. L. Hardenberg (Mayor,) 
Adam Huyler, Borden M. Voorhees. 

Burnet etreet.— Evert Egerton, Widow James Rich- 
mond, John Hatfield, Henry Frazer, John Hicks, Jas. 
B. Cox, John Quick, Michael M‘Curlogue, Joseph C. 
Griggs. 

New street.—Dr. F. Richmond, Ambrose F. Ran- 
dolph, Peter Wyckoff, Judge Hance, Widow Davies, 
Estate of Robert Boggs, John Taylor, Mrs. John Clark, 
Mrs. Hagerman, Aaron Hayden. 

Neilson street.—Henry Sanderson, H. H. Chitten- 
den, Clara Rogers, Jacob Wyckoff, John Bray, jr., Dr. 
Launy. 

Prince street.—Rev. Mr. Jones, D. W. Vail, Jona- 
than Ackerman. 

George street.—Mr. Ackerman, Ralph Voorhees, 
Solomon Freeman, Wm. G. Dunham. 

Liberty street.—Benjaman Clark, Mrs. Van Liew, 
Carret Nevius. 

Henry and James Richmond, on Richmond street, 
and Mr. Mesereau, on the Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick turnpike. 

From the above details, we feel safe in stating, that 
the number of buildings destroyed and injured, can- 
not fall short of one hundred and fifty, and that the 
loss of property may be estimated at one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Besides those who lost their lives, as above record- 
ed, several persens were seriously injured, and many 
others slightly. Among the former, were Nicholas 
Wyckoff, master mason; a son of widow Harrison, 
aged about twelve years—severe contusion on the 
head; son of widow Norman, aged ten—thigh bro- 
ken; and a son of Otis D. Stewart, about six—arm 
broken. 

Among the extraordinary occurrences which took 
| place on this melancholy vecasion, the fate of the son 
of Wm. G. Dunham (a small lad) was the most singu- 
jlar. He was taken off the piazza of the house, corner 
|of New and George streets, carried in the air, a dis- 

tance of 300 yards, and landed on the wharf at Burnet 
street, having only sustained a slight injury in one of 
his arms. On being questioned as to his feelings, he 
stated, that he recollected passing through the top of 
if willow tree, and that the sensation produced by be- 
ing carried up in the whirlpool, was like that of being 


' pulled in contrary directions. 


A bedstead was taken from the third story of a 
house in Schureman street, carried a distance of 200 
yards, and landed in Burnet street, without having 
sustained the slightest injury. A carpet bag and some 
|bedding, were carried from the garret of Dr. Jane 


from New Brunswick, whose dwelling was unroofed,|the property of Nicholas Wyckoff, were very much! way’s house to the river, a distance of nearly half a 


and the barn and other out buildings were razed to|injured. Loss $2000. ‘Two dwellings at the corner 
the ground. The out houses attached to the premises|of Neilson street, belonging to widow Mary Furman, 
of J. G. Wyckoff, in the same vicinity, were also de-| were unroofed and walls much damaged. Loss $1500. 
stroyed. The next building which felt its effects, was | The dwelling of Isaac C. Stelle, in Schureman street, 
the dwelling of Theophilus Holkham, about one mile | was completely unroofed, und garden, fence and shrub- 
from New Brunswick, the roof of which was blown| bery destroyed. Loss $1000. 

off. The barns of James Fisher, and Abraham Blau-| On Burnet strect—Dr. Van Dusen’s dwelling un- 


velt, in the outskirts of the city, were next blown| roofed; storehouse and stable razed. Loss $1000.) 


mile. Some of the roofs were conveyed across the 
river and canal, into the woods, where they were col- 
lected together by a party of Penobscot Indians, who 
were living there, for the purpose of erecting shan- 
ties. A cow was killed in the street, which a woman 
|had been milking a few seconds before, 

After leaving Kew Brunswick, the tornado passed 
| down the river a short distance, then took a course 





down, and a smail dwelling belonging to Mr. Prevost| Three or four dwellings, the property of Staats Van across the river, and passing over the farm of James 
was nearly destroyed, and the wife of Tauris Silcocks| Dusen, unroofed, and storehouse demolished. Loss| T. Dann, tore up several trees by the roots, laid all 
badly injured. The tornado had now reached the| about $2000. Charles Dunham's dwelling unroofed, | his out-buildings in ruins, without doing the slightest 
hill, “where,” according to the New Brunswick | and otherwise injured; several storehouses and out-| damage to his dwelling. It then passed down to the 
Times, “it remained apparently fixed for a minute or | buildings, on the wharf, blown down. Loss from $3000 | farm of Joel Randal, and carried away part of the roof 
two, presenting the appearance of a pillar of fire,— | to $4000. The dwelling and out-buildings, including | and gable end of his dwelliag. ‘Thence its course was 
its base resting on the earth, and its top reaching a/a storchouse, belonging to Brush and Probasco, all) over Piscataway, a small town, containing about a 


me 


mass of black clouds. It then took an castern course, 
threatening Albany and Church streets, but suddenly 
changing its direction, swept across the town lot, to- 
wards the dwellings of B. Myer, Mrs. Deare, Prof. 
M’Clelland, Rev. John Croes, L. Kirkpatrick, Esq., 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, and Rev. Dr. Janeway, tearing the 
roofs off some, making literal wrecks of the barns 


and out-houses, and either uprooting or twisting off 


the largest trees—in some instances carrying the lat- 
ter twenty or thirty paces. It then crossed to the 
buildings at the head of Patterson, Liberty, Bayard, 
and Schureman streets, unroofing the house of Mrs. 
Harrison, leveling the store of Mr. Little, and bury- 
ing beneath the falling timbers, Nicholas Booraem, 
Esq., and his eldest son, Henry. Both were extri- 
cated a short time after—the son in a dying state, in 
which he lingered until 9 v’clock, when death reliev- 


| destroyed. Loss $2000. ‘Two dwellings, the proper- 

ty of Dr. Thomas Fitch, unroofed and other injury. 
Loss $1000. The dwelling and cabinet workshop of 
Matthew Egerton, unroofed, &c., and a warehouse in 
the rear demolished. Loss from $1000 to $2000. 

The Lancasterian school in Schureman street, be- 
longing to the corporation, was damaged to the amount 
of $500. 

Schureman street.—F. F. Randolph’s workshop 
completely demolished. Loss $500 to $1000. ‘Two 
dwellings belonging to Matthew L. Egerton, were 
unroofed and otherwise injured. Loss $700. Widow 
Cornell’s dwelling unroofed and workshop destroyed. 
Loss $500. Two dwellings, the property of widow 
Vreedenberg, damaged to the amount of $500. 

Property belonging to the following named indivi- 
duals, was also more or less injured : 


dozen houses, situated two miles from New Bruns- 
|wick. Here, every building, except two in the place, 


| including the episcopal church, was demolished. We 
| regret to add, that Thomas W. Harper, of New York, 


was killed by being struck on the head with a bean. 
We understand that Mr. H. had just received the deed 
of some property which he had been purchasing, and 
that his visit to Piscataway, was for the purpose of 
making some arrangements respecting it. He was a 
silversmith, residing at 31, Rose street, and has left 
a large family. 

The tornado then passed on towards Perth Amboy, 
where one building was destroyed, and spent its fury 
on Staten island, as stated abvuve. 

Having gone through with the details of this me- 
lancholy affair, we now present our readers with the 
remarks of a friend, who was an eye witness of the 
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correct idea of this awfully sublime spectacle. He 
says,—The first intimation I had of the toraado’s ap- 
proach, was the wind blowing in from both sides of 
the house in which I was sitting. Immediately the 
cry of fire was raised—I ran to the corner of the 
street, and perceived in a westerly direction, at about 
half a mile’s distance, a black column moving onward, 
not very rapidly, which had something of the appear- 
ance of a smothered fire, and was mistaken for it. I 
saw what it was, and ran into the house and closed 
all the windows, before it reached us. The whole 
atmosphere was filled with fragments of timber, &c. 
—in a moment the house opposite was unroofed, us if 
it had been covered with paper. The house in which 
I was, being at the edge of the current, escaped un- 
injured, save that a rafter from the roof of a house, 
about half a mile distant, thirty feet long, struck the 
edge of the window, tearing away the brick work and 
demolishing the sash, and passed into the wall of the 
room. The track of the tornado was from northwest 
to southeast, and from a minute investigation of its 
effects, dues not appear to have been of the nature of 
a whirlwind, ordinarily so called. The violence ap- 
pears to have been produced not from a whirling mo- 
tion, but from two currents rushing towards each 
other—at the same time having an onward motion. 
In the centre of the track, the force appears to have 
been upwards, with something of a whirling move- 
ment. The facts which substantiate this opinion are 
these. In the town, wherever a building has been 
moved, if it was at the edge of the current, its direc. 
tion was inwards; if at the centre, onwards. But 
these effects are more strongly marked in the woods, 
where the direction of almost every tree accords with 
this statement—at the extreme edge, the trees are 
nearly at right angles with the course, sloping more as 
you proceed towards the centre, where there is some 
confusion, but the direction is almost invariably with 
the current. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, who happened to 
be in New Brunswick during the tornado, remarked to 
us, that previous to its commencement, the atmosphere 
was unusually heavy, and respiration was with the 
greatest oppression. There was, said he, many a mys- 
terious dread, or supernataral feeling of something 
unusual about to occur. 

When the intelligence of the disaster reached Prince- 
ton, several of the professors of the college immedi- 
ately proceeded to the scene of devastation. They 
made a minute examination of the spot visited by the 


tornado, and will doubtless furnish the public with an |should be put to more than a third or even a 


interesting scientific statement on the subject of this 
occurrence,—the like of which has never before oc- 
curred in this latitude. 

As some persons may be disposed to doubt the ac- 
count respecting the lad Dunham, we will merely 
state, that during a whirlwind which oceurree in Bur- 
gundy, in 1755, the particulars of which are given by 
Abbe Richard, it is stated, that “two men were enve- 
loped in the whirlwind and carried toa distance, with- 
out experiencing any injury; a young shepherd was 
lifted high in the air, and thrown upon the banks of 
the river, yet his fall was not violent, the whirlwind 
having placed him on the verge where it ceased to 
act.” The case of the shepherd is precisely similar to 
that of young Dunham, and in fact the whole account 
of the above-mentioned tornado, which took place in 
the town of Mirabeau, bears a surprising similarity to 
the one we have just related. 


The Emancipated Slave.—The following 
anecdote was related at the late meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, in reply 
to the assertion, that the slaves would be un- 
able to take care of themselves, if set free, 
and therefore it would be wrong to emanci- 
pate them. The incidents occurred a few 
years since. A young slave in Kentucky, who 
was reputed to be the son of his master, was 
told that if he would earn three hundred dol- 
lars, and pay it to him, he should be free. He 
applied himself with great industry, and in a 
comparatively short time, earned the money, 


whole scene, and which will enable them to form ajand bought his freedom. 
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He had, during his (lian, and to the Italians we are likewise in- 


slavery, become a skilful cabinet maker; and |debted for the idea of that valuable source of 


he immediately went to Cincinnati, to get 
derable number of cabinet-makers, most of 
ticularly after discovering that he was a very 
skilful and ingenious workman. Buthethought 


subject, which he did, representing the case 
as favourably as he could, and even proposing 


a man who would employ a negro in his shop. 





3 


instruction and amusement—a newspaper. 
The gravity of the air and animal electricity 
were each discovered by an Italian, and the 
first of those charitable asylums, foundling 
hospitals, was erected by an Italian. The im- 
portant science of Algebra was introduced 
into Europe by an Italian, and the idea of 
literary and scientific academies was derived 
from those of the Italians. The soul-inspiring 
art of painting, as well as that of sculpture, 
received a new impulse at the hands of an 
Italian; need we mention the immortal name 
of Michael Angelo? And lastly, the wondrous 
discovery of America is due to the enterprising 
spirit of an Italian. 





















work at his trade. After applying to a consi- 


whom refused him at once, he found an Eng- 
lishman, who was willing to employ him, par- 


it necessary to consult his journeymen on the 


to fit him up a place to work in, separate from 
them. But they positively refused to have him 
employed, hinting, that if he was, they should 
require the payment of their bills and leave 
him. They said that they would not work for 


That light which comes from the same Spi- 
rit which the Scriptures came from, cannot 
teach things contrary to the Scriptures. But 
man, who hath taken the tools of his under- 
standing, and formed images and likenesses 
out of the Scriptures, | mean invented mean- 
ings and senses, and judged these agreeable 
to the Scriptures, he must needs judge that, 
which is contrary to these, as contrary to the 
Scriptures. Whereas the truth is one in it- 
self, and agreeth with whatsoever is true in 
this age, or in former ages, and differs only 
from that which is not true. And we know 
that there is that true unity with that Spirit, 
from which the Scriptures came, and with the 
Scriptures, and with one another, in that light 
which the wisdom of man cannot despise, as 
hath not been in any age since the apostacy, 
until now.—Pennington. 


Driven thus from his trade, the coloured man 
went to the landings and obtained cmployment 
in unloading boats, and other heavy work; 
and being active and industrious, he made good 
wages, and was, after a while, able to set up 
for himself. He succeeded well, and is now 
a master undertaker in Cincinnati; and he has 
several times, in the course of his business, 
given employment to some of the very jour- 
neymen who formerly refused to admit him to 
the shop where they worked. 

Christian Watchman. 


Strength of Iron.—Experiments made to 
discover the resistance to tension possessed by 
maileable iron, have, as might be expected, 
produced various results. In the greater num- 
ber of cases, 80,000 pounds to the square 
inch has been given ; and in none, when the 
material was sound, under 40,000 pounds; so 
that about 60,000 pounds may be taken as the 
average; and according to Tredgold, no ma- 
terial, as Emerson had previously concluded, 





Selected fur ‘‘ The Priend.” 
THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 


Thou art sounding on, thou mighty sea, 
For ever and the same! 

The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 
Whose thunders nought can tame. 

Oh! many a glorious voice has gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 

And hush’d is many a lovely one 
Of mournfulness or mirth. 


The Dorian flute, that sigh’d of yore 
Along thy wave is still ; 

The harp of Judah peals no more 
On Zion’s awful hill: 


And Memnon’s lyre hath lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone, 

And the songs at Rome’s high triumphs poured 
Are with her eagles flown. 


And mute the Moorish horn, that rang 
O’er stream and mountain free, 

And the hymn the leagued Crusaders sang, 
Hath died in Galilee. 


But thou art swelling on, thou Deep! 
Through many an olden clime, 

Thy billowy anthem ne’er to sleep 
Until the close of time. 


Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 
To every wind and sky, 

And all our earth’s green shores rejoice 
In that one harmony! 

It fills the noontide’s calm profound, 
The sunset’s heaven of gold ; 

And the still midnight hears the sound 
Ev’n as when first it roll’d. 

Let there be silence, deep and strange, 
Where crowning cities rose ! 

Thou speak’st of one that doth not change— 
So may our hearts repose. 


fourth of the weight that would break it. Ge- 
nerally it is admitted, that besides the little 
interruption caused to the flow of the current 
y means of piers, and the slight interruption 
caused to the navigation of a river, as well as 
the saving of time, that one half of the iron 
may be considered sufficient for the construc- 
tion of a bridge on the suspension principle, 
that would be necessary for one of the ordi- 
nary plan. According to experiments made 
in Russia in 1824, to determine the tenacity 
of iron, it was found that the best iron sup- 
ported twenty-six tons per square inch, with- 
out being torn asunder; whereas the worst iron 
gave way under a tension of fourteen tons to 
the square inch. 


Discoveries and Inventions of the Italians.— 
In the list of nations which have contributed to 
the advancement of the arts and sciences, &c. | 
few stand more eminently conspicuous than 
the Italians. The inestimable value of the 
compass was first made known by an Italian, 
and to an Italian is also to be attributed the 
invention of the barometer and the pendulum. 
The sublime science of astronomy was unveil- 
ed to mankind on bringing into use of the 
telescope by an Italian. The motion of the 
earth round the sun was ascertained by an Ita- 
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he 
For “ The Friend.” | friends to overflow with joy and thanksgiving wiser than we, procecding from that pure in- 
SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. to the author of all our mercies, and the 'telligence to which all things and all events 
NO. IV. \church of God to magnify his name, for the are known. O! then, mind its secret checks: 
; aide continuance of his goodness to his people and we are at this time particularly engaged 
Our last selections exhibited the concern) from one generation to another! Whilst the to recommend vou to consult the witness, ere 
of the Society for those who fill the highly! yngodly and disobedient, and such as, con-| you venture upon the perusal of the specious 
important station of parents. We proceed to trary to the tender entreaties and admonitions publications with which this age abounds. 
a subject standing in intimate connection. | oF their parents, counsel of their friends, and In this way, dear children, keep your hearts 
The extracts now offered manifest its solici-| dictates of the spirit of truth in their own “ with all diligence;” lest ye enter into temp- 


tude for the youth, to whom it offers the | hearts, give the reins to their unruly passions, | tation. 
most affectionate entreaties to submit to the) and indulge dhomeaives ‘in rioting, wanton-| 1807. 
Lord’s power, to embrace a life of self-denial, 


; . ness, and excess, too often wound their pa-; Before we conclude, we are disposed to 
bearing the daily cross, as the sure and only) ents with grief and affliction, become them-|turn our attention to you, dear youth, who 
path to present and everlasting peace. selves a repreach to their Christian profession, are rising up to manhood. To you we would 

The welfare of this snterenting class has and render their own lives short and miser- extend a tender, yet an earnest invitation. 
ever been an object of deep inferest to all able, attended with such reflections as these,, We are interested in your happiness, the 
who desire the prosperity of our Society, in-| « How have I hated instruction, and my heart! church will have need of your help, and there 
asmuch as their happiness depends on the despised reproof, and have not obeyed thejis nothing that we desire more for you, than 
choice they make in becoming the friends) yoicg of my teachers, nor inclived mine ear to see you advancing, in ranks of righteous- 
and followers of the Lord Jesus, and because/1, them that instructed me !” Oh, that all/ness, to the Christian warfare. And your 
our faithful standard bearers are comparative-| 4.) may return unto the Lord, whilst the| qualification will lie in humility and meek- 
ly few. In the common course of events,| Jay of his gracious visitation is extended unto ness, seeing it is the meek whom the Lord 
the places of many of our valued elder them! who delighteth not in the death of a|teacheth his way. (Psalm, xxv. 9.) But, dear 
Friends in the visible church, shall soon) inner, but willeth the salvation of all. |young men, in this very meeting we have 
know them no more ; and to the youth alone 1771. been made to lament, because so many of 
we can look for a succession. No wonder And, dear young Friends, we fervently) you evidently prefer the gratifications of na- 
then the evidences of their submission to the| . 44 affectionately entreat you, keep your|ture which is corrupt, and which tends to 
Divine Hand affords comfort to those who| hearts with all diligence. Guard against!corruption, to the cross of Christ which cor- 
can have no greater joy, than to behold the every act of unfaithfulness to the divine wit-|rects its hurtful propensities, and to “the 
children walking in the truth; presenting to ness, and especially beware of closing in with grace of God that bringeth salvation.’’ (Tit. 
those who travail for the prosperity of Zions) the first temptations thereunto. Keep within |ii. 11.) Many of you have a degree of love 
and the enlargement of her borders, the| ine pounds of known duty, and the tender|to our holy cause. Why then will you pursue 
cheering prospect, that through an abiding restrictions of truth. In this state of vigi-|a line of conduct which tends to lay it waste? 
under the sanctifying and qualifying power of! }, 146 and humble care, preservation, peace|Do not despise the counsel of experience. 
the Holy Head = ee weap tae tng and safety will accompany your steps. Your) Many have tried the path which some of you 
= a aie ee ee ante minds, being circumscribed within the bounds| tread, and have found it lead to distress; 

ae ’ of truth and righteousness, will be properly | and happy are those whose course is interrupt- 
pare T. | exercised in your respective duties, in the'ed, and who do not persist in their progress, 

aa sight of God and man, and employed usefully | before it leads to final distress, 
1734. |in your several vocations, abhorring idleness,| But though we thus speak, there are also 

Seeing it is very evident that “evil com-|for of idleness springs folly; vice ensues;|many of our beloved youth, who are rising 
munications corrupt good manners,” we think| dishonour, wretchedness, and ruin are its|and risen into a state of maturity, of whom 
‘proper to recommend with much affection to| fruits; which bring affliction on families, and |* we are persuaded better things,—and things 
our young Friends, that they be very careful| undeserved reproach on our holy profession. | that accompany salvation.”” (Heb. vi. 9.) 
to avoid all such company as, by a light and| Keep close therefore to the heavenly princi-| Dear young Friends, of whatever rank, sex, 
vain conversation, would tend to alienate! ple in yourselves. This will preserve your|or station, it is cordial to behold you, it is 
their minds from the love of virtue and so-|feet from evil. Shun all those who would |cordial to salute you in the fellowship of the 
briety. lead you into the broad way, as your most | gospel, and to bid you God speed. Hold on 

1751. dangerous enemies. Deviate not from the| your way, turn not aside to the right hand or 

Dearly beloved young Friends, we, in much) strait and narrow path which leads to life,|the left. You may have tribulation, but be 
affection and tenderness, exhort you, aeave) into the pernicious amusements, and ensnar-|of good cheer: your holy Leader hath over- 
all things, to give diligent heed and attention] ing vanities of a licentious age. Be strong,;come the world. (John, xvi. 33.) Thus, 
to the voice of the spirit of Christ speaking| and quit yourselves like men, in the too much| when some of those who now address you 
in the secret of your own consciences, re-| neglected cause of morality and religion. shall be beheld no more in this scene of con- 
proving for evil, and speaking peace when 1602. flict, but, if they continue faithful, will par- 
you do well. For this, as it is closely and) Beloved young Friends; submit, we be-|take of the joy of their Lord, and of your 
reverently regarded, will not only season your| seech you, with readiness to the restraints of| Lord, and you may stand in their places with 
minds with an holy fear and dread of offend-|your religious parents. As you accustom|holy firmness, be a blessing to succeeding 
ing the great majesty of heaven and the whole} yourselves to bend in due subjection to the| generations, and “show forth the praises of 
earth, and thereby be a mean of preserving} power of truth in your own hearts, such re-| Him who hathcalled you out of darkness into 
you from the vices, vanities and allurements| straint will become less irksome, as also it|his marvellous light.”’ (1 Pet. ii. 9.) 
of this world; but will also influence you to| will be less necessary. Many of you, we are Pe 
seek after, and pray earnestly for, that  wis-| persuaded, are no strangers to the voice of ra 
dom which is from above, in whuse right} wisdom speaking in secret, and saying, when| All prayer and supplication must be in the 
hand is length of days, and in her left are| you are disposed to turn to the right, or to the| Spirit; yea, it must be always in the Spirit, 
riches and honour.’’ Happy are the youth) left hand, * This is the way, walk ye in it.”’| which speaks in the heart toGod; and makes 
who thus give up their names to serve the| Many inconveniences, evils, and occasions] the intercession, or it is no prayer. If aman 
living God with full purpose of heart! How] for sorrow of heart, may be avoided, by hear-|speak ever so much from his own spirit, with 
inexpressible are the blessings, which those,|ing and consulting the holy witness in your-|ever so much earnestness and affection, yet it 
who are thus early devoted to serve the Lord,|selves. It will sometimes gently arrest you|is no prayer, no true prayer, but only so far 

do bring upon themselves! And how do]in the prosecution of your purpose, when you|as the Spirit moves to it, and so far as the Spi- 
they cause the hearts of their parents and|may not distinctly see the cause. But it is|rit leads and guides in it.—Pennington. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The subjoined was lately found among some 
old papers.—I have never seen another copy 
in print. Rutty, in his “ History of Friends 
iu Ireland,” mentions, that Benjamina Padley, 
from London, paid a religious visit to this na- 
tion in 1715. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain any thing further respecting her. - 

‘* 4 SUBSCRIBER IN IRELAND. 


4 mo. 23, 1835. 


A Warning to the People called Quakers. 
«“ Yet once more,”’ said the Lord, “ I shake 





really from the Spirit of Truth, or only an 
imagination ; and | have been fovoured with a 
sight and sense in such a manner, that I no 
longer dare to doubt ; it is now fixed and seal- 
ed upon my spirit, that I no longer forbear 
acquainting you, lest the blood of any should 
be required at my hand. 

The Lord Almighty, if it be his blessed will, 
make this exhortation and warning effectual, 
to the bringing many of his people near unto 
himself, is the fervent desire of his humble and 
afflicted servant, and a true well wisher of his 


not the earth only, but also the Heaven, and | church. 


this word, once more, signifieth the removing 


of those things that are or may be shaken, | 


(as of things that are or may be made,) “ that 
those things which cannot be shaken may re- 


main.” 
This testimony has been upon my mind for 


some time to deliver, and, as I sat waiting) 
and considering, the most proper method 


BENJAMINA PapDLeEy. 


For “* The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
Continued from page 268. 
The unrighteous Jaw for the suppression 
of conventicles expired in 1667, and although 


seemed to me to be, to commit it to writing| there were other laws in existence which were 


for divers reasons, some of which follow. 


made to bear on the Quakers and other dis- 


Ist. 1 take it to concern the church in ge-|senters, yet during the years 1667 and 1668 


neral. 


they were permitted to hold their religious 


2d. It is more apt and likely to be forgot,| meetings with less molestation than for some 


if delivered by way of testimony. 


years previous. The great encouragement 


For these reasons, and for some others not| which the conventicle act held out to wicked 


mentioned, I committed it to writing, and 
leave it as a Warning to the People called 
Quakers, both young and old; for it is my firm 





informers being withdrawn by its expiration, 
a time of comparative ease and exemption 
from plunder ensued, and the infant Society 


belief, the Lord wili try the foundations of| after all its sufferings and trials, was strength- 
men of all sorts and professions, yea, he will| ened and encouraged. 


fulfil his words, “* Yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven;*’—there will 
be great tribulations and trials upon the inha- 





The fire of persecution had been hot, and 
the conflict too severe to be maintained except 
by the sincere and devoted, many of whom, 


weighed it, and as Gideon did, entreated that 
I might be permitted to prove whether it was 


bitants of the world, and all their foundations| honourable for their works’ sake, and emi- 
will be proved; for the Lord is grieved with) nently endued with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
the wickedness of the people, with the pride,| had witnessed a good confession before their 
covetousness, and hypocrisy of those that pro-| oppressors, and nobly sealed with their blood 
fess his name and truth, and he will shake all) that blessed cause which they had espoused. 
their false trusts and confidence in which they | But He who guards his church as the apple of 
have been securing themselves, both in tem-| his eye, and makes even the wrath of man sub- 
porals and spirituals, and none will be able to| servient to the furtherance of his own glorious 


stand, but such who are on the rock, Christ. 
All people will be proved, even the very elect, 


purposes, in thus calling home from the field 
of their arduous labours his patient and faith- 


and they will suffer loss who are not on the} ful servants, was pleased to raise up others 


true foundation. 
Friends, unto whom this may come, to take 
heed to yourselves, and sce what foundation 
you are upon, for it will not serve your turn 


to make a profession of the Holy Truth; if 


you are not established upon it, you will cer- 
tainly suffer loss;—therefore, [ entreat you, to 
examine your hearts and see your standing; 
see what you are settling upon, what you are 
making your chiefest delight, and as it were, 
your heaven, your joy and confidence, in 
which you are trusting; for you will be shaken 
out of it, if it be a false rest, whether it be 


I therefore warn you all,/no less able and devoted to fill their places. 


Among these were Robert Barclay and Wil- 
liam Penn, of whom the former embraced the 
principles of Friends in 1667, and the latter 
in 1668, renouncing the riches, honours and 
pleasures of a vain and inconstant world ; 
forsaking the polished and fashionable circles 
in which they had moved with eclat, to asso- 
ciate themselves with the despised and perse- 
cuted Quakers, having their eye fixed on that 
eternal recompense laid up in heaven for the 
righteous. 

The awful visitations of pestilence, fire and 


in temporals or spirituals; former experiences,| sword, with which the nation had been so 
self-righteousness, or whatever else is not on| deeply afflicted, appeared to have little influ- 
the right foundation, however fair and plausi-|ence in softening the minds of men toward 


ble soever it may appear, will be removed, 
and you will be stripped of all, and left empty, 
poor and miserable. Wherefore look to it, 
and take warning, and do not slight this ex- 
hortation, because it comes from a poor in- 
strument, for I assure you, it has been a burden 
on my mind for several months past;—I have 


those who differed from them in religious 
opinion ; and though the fires of bigotry were 
mouldering for a season, yet it was only to 
break forth again with aggravated fury. 
Licentious extravagance, corrupt pleasures, 
and wanton amusements pervaded the court, 
and spread their poisonous influence among 


the people, tainting with corruption the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and even the clergy 
itself. Vice, with open and unblushing face, 
stalked through the land, becoming more bold 
and impudent from the familiarity with which 
it was received, until religion and virtue were 
discountenanced and ridiculed, and forced to 
seek an asylum from the fury and violence of 
their antagonist. At such a period, it is not 
strange that a people holding sentiments so 
strict and scriptural against conformity to the 
world, should meet with a harsh reception, 
and draw down the malice of those who were 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; 
and hence we may account for many of the 
hardships, and much of the scorn and con- 
tempt which they experienced. 

In the year 1670, the conventicle law was 
revised and re-enacted, with the following ad- 
ditional provisions, viz. “ that if any justice of 
peace refuse to do his duty in the execution of 
this act, he shall forfeit five pounds; and se- 
condly, that all the clauses of this act, shall be 
construed most largely and beneficially for the 
suppressing of conventicles, and for the justifi- 
cation and encouragement of all persons to be 
employed in the execution of them.” 

George Whitehead observes, that the avow- 
ed object of this act was, ‘* To prevent and 
suppress seditious conventicles ;’’ but the ob- 
vious design was, to force a general conformi- 
ty to the Liturgy and practice of the Church 
of England. And the agents chiefly employed 
in this work, were a company of loose, idle, 
profligate, and mercenary informers ; let loose 
to seek honest people’s ruin, by making great 
havoc and spoil upon their goods. And these 
wortniess creatures often boasted to the poor 
conscientious sufferers, that they were ser- 
vants to the king and church ; and that they 
would make them leave their conventicles, 
and conform. 

The informers were encouraged in their 
proceedings by persecuting magistrates; and 
were stimulated also by their own desire of 
gain ; being entitled to a third part of the fines 
on conviction, for which the testimony of two 
of them, on oath, before one magistrate, wag 
sufficient. George Whitehead justly observes, 
that “such partial prosecution, conviction, and 
punishment, against free born Englishmen as 
this act imposed, were expressly contrary to 
the great charter, and to the common law and 
justice of England, and destructive of their 
properties and birth-right.” 

Whilst the proceedings of the government, 
in direct opposition to the king’s declaration 
on his return, could not but excite some feel- 
ings of just indignation in the minds of the 
sufferers ; it is quite clear from their history, 
that they were never led into any political 
combinations or opposition to the government. 
Like the early Christians, their only arms were 
prayers and patience; and their firm stand 
for liberty of conscience, by meekly enduring 
whatever the support of it exposed them to, 
at length obtained what, in all probability, 
more vielent proceedings would have sought 
in vain. 

Neale very justly observes, in regard to the 
new conventicle act, that “the wit of man 
could hardly invent any thing, short of capital 
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punishment more cruel and inhumau.” “It| his pursuits. In the lower room, in which them. The difficulties under which our bre- 
is evident,” he says, after repelling the impu-| only conversation is admitted, are placed cases|thren in North Carolina are labouring, as re- 
tation of seditious conduct on the part of the containing a considerable variety of natura] spects the people of colour under their care, 
dissenters, ‘‘ that the act was leveled purely| productions, such as minerals, shells, fossil re-| and their removal to free governments, where 
against liberty of conscience, and was so| mains, birds, &c.; as also a valuable cabinet| they may enjoy their natural rights of liberty, 
severely executed, that there was hardly a/ of insects, at present only a loan. These it is being brought before the meeting by reading 
conventicle to be heard of all over England.| hoped, may form the nucleus for a large col-| the minutes of the meeting for sufferings, the 
Great numbers were prosecuted on this act,| lection of such objects, which will not only| consideration of the subject resulted in the 
and many industrious families reduced to po-| afford subjects of interesting conversation and| appointment of a committee to solicit, during 
verty.”” investigation, but will have an influence in in-| the sitting of the meeting, voluntary contri- 
“The behaviour of the Quakers was very| ducing the cultivation of a more intimate ac-| butions toward their aid. This case was met 
extraordinary, and had something in it that| quaintance with the various sciences of which} with promptitude an? liberality, and upwards 
looked like the spirit of martyrdom. They| they are illustrations. There is also in this} of thirteen hundred dollars were collected 
met at the same place and hour as in times of| room, deposited by a friend, the model of a| from the members in attendance. A minute 
liberty, and when the officers came to seize| steam engine, the beauty and admirable work-| of advice, expressive of the exercise of the 
them, none of them would stir ; they went al-| manship of which must be seen to be appreci-| meeting on several important subjects, which 
together to prison ; they staid there till they| ated ; it is to be hoped that the interest which| had engaged its attention, was directed to be 
were dismissed; for they would not petition] it has excited will encourage those engaged forwarded to the subordinate meetings. After 
to be set at liberty, nor pay the fines set upon| in the construction of machinery, and others,|a@ session marked by the prevalence of bro- 
them, nor so much as the prison fees. When|to deposit like specimens of ingenuity and me-|therly harmony and condescension, the meet- 
they were discharged, they went to their mee?-| chanism, as well as other products of the arts,|ing closed on sixth day, the 19th instant, at 
ing-house again as before; and when the| which cannot fail to be the means of producing] one o’clock. 
doors were shut up by order, they assembled| in the minds of the younger visiters a love for ; _ 
in great numbers in the street before the| that species of knowledge which is of practi- Friends’ Select Schools. 
doors, saying, they would not be ashamed nor|cal utility, and the acquisition of which more} We are requested to state, that in conse- 
afraid to meet together in a peaceable manner| then almost any other, strengthens and invi-| quence of ili health, Thomas Booth has been 
to worship God ; but in imitation of the pro-|gorates the mind. obliged to relinquish the care of the boys’ 
phet Daniel, they would do it more publicly] It is, however, to be remarked, that useful as| school in Orange street, and that Charles 
because they were forbid. Some called this| this inatitution is likely to be in promoting the| Atherton has beer appointed to supply his 
obstinacy, others firmness ; but by it they car-| objects alluded to, it will fall short of achiev-| place, as principal teacher. He will have the 
ried their point, the government being weary|ing a very important part which its patrons| immediate charge of the mathematical, and the 
of contending against so much resolution.”»—| and founders designed, that of facilitating the| general supervision of the other departments. 
History of the Puritans, vol. 2, page 552. intercourse of the younger with the older and|—The elementary school continues to be 
It was soon after the passing of this act, that| religiously concerned members of our Society,| taught by Daniel Tatum; and the Latin and 
the celebrated trial of William Penn and Wil-| unless the latter class are willing to devote a|Greek languages, by William Jacobs. 
liam Mead took place, for meeting for religious| little time to it, (and it will require but little,)| As these schools are organised, it is believ- 
worship in Grace-church street, the doors of the| and sacrifice a small portion of the comfort of ed they will be found to have strong claims 
meeting-house being closed against them. their firesides, which it cannot be doubted|on the continued confidence and support of 
(To be contiuued.) they would be willing to do, if they could but| Friends, as affording to their children a libe- 
know what an important influence their judi-|ral and useful course of instruction, while 
cious counsel, example and conversation might} they are sheltered from many temptations, to 
have upon the moral as well as religious cha-| which they would be unavoidably exposed, in 
racter of their younger fellow members. any other than select schools. 






































Communicated for “* The Friend.”’ 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


The rooms recently fitted up by Friends’ 
Reading Room Association, in the building 
occupied by the Bible Association of Friends, 
were opened for the admission of subscribers 
and the friends of the institution generally, on 
the evening of the 15th inst. ; at which time a 
considerable number attended who appeared 
pleased with the neat arrangements and am- 
ple accommodations. To those who have not 
been so circumstanced as to he able to inspect 
them, it will be interesting, perhaps, to know 
what facilities the institution affords for the ac- 





The Slave Trade.—Notwithstanding the vi- 
gilance of the British cruisers on the coast of 
Africa, the slave trade seems to be carried on 
with great vigour by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese—or we should rather say, by pirates, 
The yearly meeting of Friends for New| perhaps of all nations, who sail under the flags 
England, held in Rhode Island, commenced |of Spain and Portugal, but own allegiance to 
on seventh day, the 13th instant, with the|none. Since the capture of the Formidable, 
meeting for ministers and elders, at Ports-| noticed in this paper about a month since, a 
mouth ; the meeting for business convening | schooner, with three hundred slaves on board, 
on the following second day, at Newport. It|bas been taken by the Pelorus, a Portuguese 
complishment of the objects of its formation. | was large, and several Friends from other|brig named the Aturvide, by the Lynx, and 

The room in the second story is large and| yearly meetings, attended with the customary |the Rosamond, a small schooner, by the same. 
well ventilated, and is furnished in a neat,| credentials. The Aturvide had on board four hundred and 
plain and appropriate manner ; it is appropri-| The subject of a religious, guarded edu-|ninety-four slaves, and the Rosamond, forty- 
ated exclusively for reading. The number of| cation, was brought into view by answers toleight. ‘The Buzzard, after capturing the For- 
volumes, including a few which have been) the queries, and a strong desire was felt that; midable, resumed her station off Old Calabar, 
deposited on loan, is almost 1,000; maps of| Friends might be increasingly engaged to| where, at the date of the latest advices, she 
the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, South} promote this important and interesting con-|was looking out for a Spanish barque, with 
America, the United States, and Palestine,| cern, by a lively exercise in their own fami-|seven guns, and seven hundred slaves, bound 
are suspended around the room, with charts/ lies and neiglibourhoods. to the Havana, of which information had been 
of various kinds, furnishing useful informa-| An encouraging report from the committee|given.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 
tion, in a concise and attractive form. An)to aid the feeble and reduced remnant of the eae a 
herbarium, containing a great variety of of the; Penobscot Indians, was produced and read, Ne ee eee 
plants found in the vicinity of our city, both in| calculated to excite the sympathy of Friends eae son of Thomas and Edith Kite, aged 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, has been kind-| for this destitute and afflicted class of our) eee 
ly deposited by a friend, which to the student | fellow men, and the committe was encourag- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
of botany will be found a valuable auxiliary to ed to continue its attention and care over| Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 27, 1835. 
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